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to be sent packing. Most of the reforms associated with the
name of Gladstone, who became Prime Minister for the first time
in 1868, were long overdue. Many of them were wholly beneficial
Purchase was abolished in the army, the ballot established and
electoral bribery heavily penalised. The universities were thrown
open to all irrespective of religion. Jews were admitted to the
constitution, corporations reformed, ancient acts in restraint of
trade repealed, the civil service opened to competitive examination
the laws simplified and the venerable Courts of Law reformed
and rationalised. The high towers of feudal privilege were sent
toppling: henceforward there was to be no place where the
industrious and resourceful man of intellect might not go. The
principles of the French Revolution were peaceably applied to an
England which seventy years before had withstood the siege* of
all Europe to destroy them. The career of the bourgeois was
thrown open to the talents.

Yet all this was only a beginning. For there were more
venerable fish to fry. England was still burdened with an estab-
lished Church, an hereditary second Chamber and a Monarchy.
On rational grounds there was no defending them. They were
expensive, non-utilitarian and either potentially or in fact
reactionary.

The difficulty was to remove them. The English were so
conservative in their instincts that many of them still regarded
these irrational institutions as sacred and so mentally lazy that
many more, though indifferent to them, could see no sufficient
cause for getting rid of them. The light of pure reason, as the
reformers had long found to their cost, was not enough to awake
them. To arouse the English to a great effort nothing but the
irrational force of faith would suffice. And by a strange chance,
which only a rationalist could refuse to regard as a miracle, that
force was suddenly afforded.

For Mr. Gladstone, though the sword of the utilitarian and
leader of the Liberals, was not a rationalist. He was a man of
^ faith. And he was so constituted that whatever he undertook
became invested with moral significance. He had only to
embrace a task, for it to become a holy one. At such moments
the blood of the old Covenanters from whom he was descended
would course through his veins and his eyes would shine with
prophetic fire. And such was the magnetism of the man that
millions of lesser men who saw and heard him would, in their